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LITERARY GUILD-DECEMBER SELECTION 


Williams, Ben Ames. Time of Peace. Houghton Miffiin Co., November 
16, 1942. 750p. $2.75 Note: This book will not be avajlable for 
sale before November 16th. It is a condition of syndication that no 
review be reprinted from Best Sellers before that date. 


Time of Peace is an attempt to show the development of the attitude 
of the composite American to the problem of the present wer through 
the medium of a father-son relationship. The story is laid in New 
Englend during the 1930's and the main characters are Mark and Tony 
Worth whose ancestry includes individuals from the South, the mid- 
West and New England. ; 


When Mark Worth, a Boston lawyer, lost his wife in September 1930 and 
was left with the rearing of his eleven-year-old son, Tony, he thought 
that war had left such a scar on the souls of men and had so affected 
their lives that never again could they be tempted into it. In spite 
of being a lawyer Mark was an impartially just man and was accustomed 
to search his mind thoroughly on all sides of any suestion. He became 
disquieted over newspaper reports on ths violence in one of Hitler's 
early speeches and began to acknowledge the possibility that future 
war would grow from the injustices of the Versailles treaty. This 
thought disturbed him primarily because of his love for Tony and his 
determination to rear the lad for a better and peaceful world. At 

the same time he also realized that there was much of evil in our 
modern life and that this evil might well be the cause of international 


; 


injustice. He saw the rise of disrespect for law due to the passage 
of unjust laws snd he feared the encroaching zovernment of men 
rather that of lav. 


Although his friends tried to persuade Mark to remarry he lived 
alone with Tony and his Scandinavian housekeeper, Elin, who later 
married Einar, a Finn killed in the Russo-Finnish war. A deep under- 
stending and affection sprang up between father and son and Mark 
kept Tony at home with e tutor for several years before sending him 
to a private school under a sympathetic headmester to prep for 
Dartmouth. During this time we meet Mark's friends all of whom were 
merked in some way by the first World War and all of whom had dif- 
ficulties in adjusting themselves to life. Mark took Tony on several 
vacation trips through different parts of the country to show Tony 
America and to gain for himself an idea of the thinking and attitudes 
of Americans outside his own New England. In this wav he was able to 
sense the election of Roosevelt in 1932 although he and his friends 
were Republicans, Also throughout the mid-iiest he found the faint 
stirrings of isolationism which were to culminate in Boraeh's stand 
against elimination of the Arms Embargo and the general indifference 
of the country to the war in the late thirties and early forties. 
Through 1933-1936 while Tony was at Hadley, Mark's friends ridiculed 
Roosevelt for his socio-economic policies but Mark, although par- 
tially agreeing with them, still felt their attitude unjust and re- 
tained his respect for the office of President. Hitler became Chan- 
cellor and began to scrap the Versailles treaty and Mark began to 
fear that, while individuals could be expected to keep their word, 
the principle of honesty was absent from international relationships 
end feared all the more for his son. When Tony graduated from Hadley 
in 1936 it was apparent that a change was coming in the world al- 
though the nature of things to come was still unclear. 


After graduation Tony began to take lessons in flying and in the 
fall enrolled at Dartmouth. lsrk meets Tony's collese friends and 
finds them undecided about world conditions. In June 1927 Mark is 
offered a judgeship in the State Suverior Court by ea Democratic 
governor and accepts but withdraws his acceptance when Tony, through 
no fault of his own, is involved in a drunken drivine accident with 
a Mrs. Robin Kerr of New York City. The whole matter is settled 
satisfactorily but Mark is strangely attracted to Robin Kerr and 
meets her occasionally in New York where he continues to discuss 
world affairs with her as he does with Tony end his friends. Soon 
there follow the famous Roosevelt speeches and Mark is attracted to 
the Roosevelt foreign policy. He is still deeply puzzled, however, 
and begins to feel insecure and indefinite as to his own position. 


In 1938 Mark is appointed to the bench of the Superior Court. He con- 
tinues his interest in Robin, falls in love with her, finds a certain 
measure of security in that love but cannot merry her until her in- 
sane and crippled husband dies in 1940. During those vears Tony had 
become increasingly restless as he began to sense the coming impact 
of war upon his life and had become engaged to the headstrong and 

willful Lucy Pride whom he plans to marry after graduation. Lucy, 

however, was killed in an accident the day before Tony's graduation 
in 1940. During his stay at Dartiouth Tony had become antiwar but 

in the last year had gradually shifted to the view that war was in- 
evitable and that if necessary he would play his part. Mark is fur- 
ther attracted to the wisdom of Roosevelt's foreign policy although 
he deplores the President's bluffing and the lack of efforts towards 
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preparedness. His friends all accuse the President of attempting to 
lead us into war. Mark saw the fallecy of Munich and knew definitely 
thet wer was on the way although he still looked at it dispassionate- 
ly and felt that we would enter only as a last resort to save Engiend. 


After graduation Tony entered the United States Army Air Corps and 
when he had received his commission married Ingrid, a Norwegian 
girl who had seen the horrors of German invasion. Ingrid's exper- 
iences, Hitler's successes and atrocities finally convince Mark and 
Tony that war is profoundly necessary to destroy the evil in the 
world but that peace when it comes must be bssed on justice and 


charity and that the real soal of the war is to build a better world 
for all men. 


Time of Peace shows a seauence in the development of the attitude of 
the camposite American toward war. At first he hates it, is resol- 
ved never to enter it, then spoke of preparedness only, next wanted 
to assist the Allies without fightine and finally realized that ir- 
respective of the causes and the attitudes of foreign governments 

it was necessary to stamp out evil and pave the way for a better 
world. It emphasizes the difficulty of this task but at the same 
time holds out hope of success. The book can well be cslled a human 
document reaching its conclusions es it does through the medium of 
the relationship between Mark and Tony. As drawn by the author Mark 
is one of the worthwhile characters of modern fiction. He is caln, 
judicial, generous, kind, understnadineg, thoughtful, upright, wise 
and moderate and is, in every way, admirable. There are many points 
of value in the book and in general the suthor's ideas and attitudes 
are good. One minor fault is the concept that in time of war sexual 
delinquency may be somewhat excusable (cf. pp. 590 and 644) but 
there is only one fornication in the entire book and the principals 
acknowledge their wronedoing freely. In general the book is so well- 
written and of so much value that it can freely be recommended to 
all adult readers. 
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Tucker, Augusta. The Man Miss Susie Loved. Harper and Brothers, 
October 30, 1942. 510p. £2.75 


The Man Miss Susie Loved completes a hiatus in Miss Susie Slagle's, 
en earlier book by the seme author, dealing ss It does with the fe 
of Susie Slagle from the death of her lover when she was sixteen 
wttil the opening of her bosrding house for medical students of 
Johns Hopkins Universitv. The story bezins in 1866 and ends in 1889 
telling also of the founding of Johns Nopkins University, Medical 
School and Hospital. 


The first several chapters are merely a repetition of the same ma- 
terial from Miss Susie Slegle's in which the young snd wholesome 
Susie Slagle meets the handsome and gallant but penniless Major 
Christopher Beverly, a young officer of Jackson's army who was try- 
ing to re-establish himself in Baltimore, shortly after the Civil 
War, They fall most conventionally in love, sided by Susie's father 
but unknown to her socially conscious, aristocratic ant vapid mother; 
but Chris must go to England to work for the banker and philenthro- 
Pist, George Peabody, and the courtship is carried on in a most 
decorous manner by mail. While in England Chris becomes acquanited 
with the work of Joseph Lister in the development of antiseptic 
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surgery-and 4s commissioned to bring back a report for his employer 
and for Johns Hopkins, the rich Baltimore, Cuaker merchant, des- 
pised by the Southern aristocracy of the city. After having called 
upon Susie and declared his love definitely Chris, on the way to 
deliver his report, is caught in an accident connected with the Jones 
Falls flood and must suffer the amputation of his leg. The operation 
was performed by the best doctor of the day but since his methods 
were not antiseptic gangrene set in and within two deys Chris was 
dead. This cemented Johns Hopkins plan to found a hospital where the 
sick of all creeds and colors could receive the best of medical care 
and a medical school wre research would be predominent. 


The shock of Chris's death prostrates Susie but she and her father 
with the cooperation of Hizer, their voung Negro butler, coachmen 

and man of all work, and Mattie, their faithful Negro cook who is a 
tower of strength to Susie, keep the knowledge of Susie's love from 
her mother who had been visiting in Norfolk. The story thereafter 

is concerned with Susie's adjustment to her grief and her development 
of a passionate interest in the foundine cf the new hospital which 
she plsns with Johns Hopkins. It also shows how she and Hizer, also 
disappointed in love when the young colored maid, Rose Etta, is 
forced to flee after having accidentaily killed snother colored ser- 
vant, buil@ a new life in cerine for others, when the stupid, vain 
and shallow Mrs. Slagle becomes an invalid, Mattie takes a stroke and 
Mr. Slagle suffers from his wife's condition and attitude and from 
worry that he cannot support his family due to the financial con- 
dition of the B. & 0. railroad for which he works. Susie's mother 

and father die within a snort tine and she is left acstitute with 
only the family home. Through the avency of th> *“smous Dr. Welch who 
has just come to Hopkins she and Hizer then convert their home into 

a boarding house for the first young coctors at Hcckins and later for 
medical stucents. The story of that »Doardirs house and its part in 
the life of Hopkins is told in ?Ifiss Susie Siagte’s. Running through- 
out the book is the story of the founding ot tue Johns Hopkins hos- 
pitai which at first was only en idea in the mird of its donor and 
which required twenty-three years to become an actuality. It is 
represented as an innovation in tle medicine of the day and as one 

of the dominant forces in the development of American medicine, 


The Men Miss Susie Loved is a fairly well-written story of a girl, 
her grief, ner devotion to an idea of service and the genesis of one 
of the important factors in the development of medicine in this 
country. 


It is not as interesting or readable as Miss Susie Slagle'’s and for 
Maximum enjoyment the two books should be resd together. There are 
several slightly objectionable features, such as, the somewhat over 
passionate description of s love scene between Hizer and Rose Etta 
App.252-254), Hizer's attempt to forget Rose Etta in sexual affairs 
‘with other women, the implied idea that telling smutty stories is e 
minor essential to the comfort of a man, and a remark attributed to 
Lister on page 409: "Hospitals have always been under the domination 
of the church and the church is vastly mors interested in saving the 
Soul than in succoring the body...........eReligion to me is a matter 
of belief (in God). Medicine is a matter of knowledge, therefore 
there is no justification for medicine to continue remsining in the 
hands of religious groups." The objection, of course, lies in the 
implication that hospital religious neglect the cere of the body 
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which is definitely untrue. Otherwise the book is acceptable and 
since each of these objections receives only minor treatment it 
seems permissible to recommend the book for adults. 


Werth, Alexander. The Twilight of France 1933-1940. Harper Bros. 
October 28, 19,2. 


In his thoughtful introduction, D.W. Brogan terms this book a "con- 
densation of the most valuable contemporary record of the last years 
of the parliamentary republic in Franee" (p.vii). Alexander Werth 
has been an intimate student of French politics since 1926, and was, 
from 1932, Paris correspondent of the Manchester Guardian. The re- 
sults of his observations during the period were incorporated in his 
two former volumes, The Destiny of France end France and Munich, of 
- which works the present book is a telescoped presentation. A simple 
second printing for each volume was ruled out by a Nazi bombing which 
destroyed Mr. Werth's records in London. Mr. Brogan has capably ed- 
ited what is undoubtedly a valuable first-hand report on the "most 
critical and depressing years in modern French history" (p.vii), and 
reinforced the author's strictly factual account with some illumin- 
ating analyses of the deeper political reasons for the debacle. 


Mr, Werth gives a good day-by-day picture of the human and ideo- 
logical forces which gredually and inexorably led France to the 
tragedy of 1940. He keeps a sound balance between domestic snd 
foreign factors, and is ever aware of the inte*--relations between the 
two. His method suggests a combination of the ‘:mual Register or 
Annuaire Politique style (with frecyent citations fron parliamentary 
aad press sources) and the straight journalistic diary. Most of the 
conclusions he permits the readsr to draw for himself,--an exercise 
of restraint on the vart of the aeutnuor which, in this dey of com- 
mentators, gives us a grateful shocx. 


The book is a prolonged confirmation (all the more impressive because 
mainly implicit) of a postulate which has of late received increasing 
attention from scholars. The postulate holds that the undue weakening 
of a State's political executive leads to the ruin of the State. As 
Mr. Brogan points out in his introduction, this story of France from 
1933 to 1940 shows how 


eseeethe authority of the executive had been 
destroyed...Political authority had passed... 

to the thousand deputies and senators. The Third 
Republic, in its last years, was a parliamentary 
republic as the old Polish Republic in its last 
generations was a nobleman's republic. And the 
French politieians were the equivalent of the 
Polish gentry whose power of impeding action, 
whose liberum veto, we have all learned to de- 


nounce (pp. viii-1ix). 


In this passage is indicated also the root reas. for the debility of 
the executive, Political France in the ‘thirties was afflicted with 
that deadly virus of republics--an overdose cf perliamentary blocs, 
Internal and foreign policy was paralyzed because of the lack of 
sufficiently large and stable parliamentary groups to cooperate with 
the executive. 


It may be noted in passing that this book can be useful to Catholic 
teachers in demonstrating how this malaise of executive power is 
caused largely by ignoring God as the necessary basis and guarantee 
of political authority. The French executive would have been stronger 
if French political philosophy had been more Christian. 


The author paints clearly and devastatingly the fumbling and timid 
character of French policy towards Hitler from 1933 onward. The pic- 
ture leaves no doubt in the present reviewer's mind that the paci- 
fist approach was an anachronism once Hitler had appeared. Whether, 
however, a wise pacifism could have brought European stabilization 
before 1930 is a more delicete and by no means easily answered 
question which we would like to have Mr. Werth discuss. 


Another fact which might have been given more attention in this 
substantially sound book is this: The Nazis were employing a forcible 
and unjust method of annexations to overthrow a territorial system 
which, in 1919, had been established by a method open to the same 

two charges. The Nazis, in so doing, were to be condemned and blocked; 
but a fair judgment on those who failed to block them must be con- 
ditioned by the realizetion of the inherent flaws in the status quo 
which was being defended, As one reads this illuminating volume, one 
cannot help feeling that the men who did most to ruin (temporarily) 
France were not the men of the ninetcen-thirties, but the men who, 

at Versailles, sought to build a permanent European peace on san un- 
natural and interested settlement of national boundaries. When Hitler 
came, he should indeed have been fought with vigor; but a wiser and 
milder statesmanship on the part of the victors of 1919 might have 
forestalled his coming. 


There was a missed bus in 1919 as well as in 1939, and, in fairness 
to the later statesmen, we must admit that the first lapse made the 
second a real and dangerous possibility. 


There were, even after the Peace Treaty, two alternatives, the choice 
of either of which might have eased the European tension. Germany 
might have been granted some of her more reasonable demands, or Ger- 
many might have been kept securely locked down by a vigorous armed 
policy on the part of the victor Powers. To have chosen neither of 
these alternatives was the fatal error of the executors of Versailles. 
and the error should be remembered in partial exculpation of the 
puppets of Vichy. 


The Twilight of France, despite some looseness and lack of synthusis 
defects not to be too scrupulously noted in & day-by-day record of 
events) is recommended as sober and conscientious reporting of a mo- 
mentous French decade. Some readers may find the book lecking the 
flashiness and verve of most current war diaries, Perhaps for this 
very reason it would be an appropriate volume for a college or gra- 
duate school library. 


Joseph T. Durkin, S.J. 
University of Scranton 
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Stone, Grace Zaring. Reprisal. (By Ethel Vence, pseud. of Grace 
garing Stone.) Little, Nov. 16, 1942. 334p. €2.5C Note: 
This book will not be available for sale before Nov. 16th. It Is a 
condition of syndication that no review be reprinted from Best Sellers 
pefore that date. 


Close to dawn on a country road in France a German sergeant was killed. 
That day twenty hostages were taken, to be shot in reprisal within 
three days if the murderer were not aprrehended. With their husbands 
and brothers and sons included in the ill-fated group, the villagers 
turned for help to the former Minister, League of Nations delegate, 
one-time prominent Socialist politician, Andre Galle, who duly made 
his plea, without effect, to the local Kormendant. Then only one 
source of hope remained, Andre's former secretary, the lawyer turned 
journalist, opportunist and proponent of collaboration with the new 
regime, Edouard Schneider. Edouard came, to remind his former employ- 
er that he had been responsible for most of Andre's minor successes, 
to justify his own course of collaboration, and to see if any hope 
remained of winning the heert and hand of lovely Francoise Galle. In 
the hostages he displeyed slight interest; certainly he could not bes 
a favor for so slight a cause; the outcome was: Produce the killer, 

or else. The climax comes with the rewelding of the broken link of a 
romance betwwen Francoise end the American born pnésinter, Simon Astlev, 
the discovery and shooting of the murderer, and a final assassination 
which indicates that the same circle of events will be renewed. 


First and foremost Reprisal is a novel of sustained suspense: Who 
dared to kill the German sergeant? Why does he endanger the lives of 
twenty fellow-countrymen? Will he be captured or will he give up? All 
these questions are resolved satisfactorily. Then, there is the under- 
current of romance between Francoise and Simon with Edouard entering 
as the third party. Finallv, there is the attention paid to the pol- 
itics of pre-War and present-day France, emphasizing sliehtly the 
unstable opinions of the politicians, the leck of real unity con- 
mented upon in the review of Werth's Twilieht of France in this issue 
of Best Sellers. Mrs. Stone has done a remarkably fine job unifying 
background, cnaracter end plot into a good bit of reereationeal readine 
suitable for the fanily. 


Heym, Stefan. Hostages. G.P. Putnam's Sons, Oct. 16, 1942. 3625. 
$2.50 


Novels about the brutality and gangster methods of Nazi officixsls in 
occupied countries are gradually beeoming benal in their repetition. 
Compensating for their loss in real literary value they resort to 
high melodramatics, sensationalism and bitter fury. In Hostages, 
Stefan HYeym has followed this familiar pattern with all Its trappinzs 
to its fullest extent with a resultant decidedly mediocre affair. 


Following the disappearence of Lieutenant Glasenapp from the Menes 
sar, a river front cafe on the ifoldau in Prague, the Gestapo author- 
ities imiediately so about their task of making reprisals for the 
death of the officer. Twenty clients of the cafe are rounded up and 
imprisoned although only five cellmates are of any further concern 
to the story. 


_ 
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First there is Lev Preissinxer, the industrialist, Director-General 
of a powerful coal syndicate in Moravia; a man whose craven selfish- 
ness will not allow him to see that power and money will not buy his 
freedom. When bribery fails to seve his life in a last desperate ef- 
fort he accuses one of his cellmates of the officer's death. Prokosch, 
the actor, shows his true self in snother manner. Proudly steeped in 
egotism he cherishes one lest drematic curtein call and thus mekes a 
false confession of the crime. Pitted azainst him is Lobkowitz, a 
journalist, unmoved and unnmoving until forced to admit that he is the 
lover of Prokosch's wife and father of the child at whose birth she 
died. Thrown among this groun is Dr. Wallerstein, a strange, unreal 
psychoanalyst, scientist till the end. Hoping to have his neme live on 
after him he writesa learned dissertation on the behavior of his cell- 
mates during their last days, only to have the manuscrivt torn to 

' ghreds by the Gestapo Commissioner who had promised its ptiblication. 


Of the five, our hero is found in Janoshik, seemingly a babbling, 
blundering idiot given to relating pointless stories. Handy man at . 
the Manes Bar, as a leader of the underground patriots he has one 
last objective to accomplish-the destruction of several munitions 
barges in the river on their way to the Russian front. Using his very 
captors as foils he succeeds in getting out of prison (using a non- 
existent letter as a ruse) lone enough to plant the necessary infor- 
mation for his fellow saboteurs. At the same moment he is executed 
the barges are blown to nieces. 


Meanwhile the dragnet of the Nazi secret police hes been stretched 

out beyond the walls of the prison snd entwines itself about the lives 
of two youthful patriots. Fundamentally the situation revolves itself 
around the fact that Glasenepp wes not really murdered but had com- 
mitted suicide out of despair and loneliness. Outside of Reinhardt, 
the Gestapo Commissioncr who found varts of a tell-tale note on the 
dead officer's body, th: only other person holding a clue to this 

fact is a beautiful, youne Czech girl, Milada Markova, When her lover, 
Pavel, hed been killed in the riots at the University, the liecuten- 
ant tried to win her and when his love was spurned, took the coward's 
way out. 


For Reinhardt, proof of Glasenapp's manner of d2ath only brought with 
it added confusion and vroblems. Having pledgod the lives of twenty 
hostages if the murderer were not captured he is compelled to concesl 
the truth, for obvious reasons, and proceed with his ennounced ex- 
ecution. Sensualist st heart, the Commissioner is unable to fathom 
the relationship that existed between the dsad man and tho girl with 
the impending result thet she becomes the vietim of his depraved mind 
and actions. 


Through Milada the net extends itself to Breda, another member of the 
underground movement and a fellow worker at the Kolben Danek Works. 
Having learned of the true circumstances end geined Milada's love in 
the novelist's typically boring bedroom manner, 3reda works feverish- 
ly to reveal the truth about the suicide. On the eve of the execution 
he engineers the plot, makes his way into the radio studio and broad- 
tasts his knowledze to the world. The sound of his voice reaches Ifi- 

f lada in Reinhardt's office where the unconscious prisoner had just 
been brutally ravished by the commissioner. 
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On the morrow Milada is forced to witness the execution and in the 
midst of the excitement of the barge explosion following there- 
upon she escapes into the maze of a friendly city. For Reinhardt, 
the once proud and haughty official, the revelation of his blunders 
and the success of the saboteurs’ work brings the disgrace of a 
forced resignation and transfer to the blood-drenched Eastern front. 


As a story Hostages possesses few quslities that give it any out- 
standing eppeal. its theme has become time-worn and oft read; its 
characters, particularly the hostages, are vague, indifferent in- 
dividuals who irk rather than rouse sympathy. As for the others, 
they follow the same stereotyped formula. But that is its least 
defect. 


On the moral side the faults in Hostages are countless. The plot 

itself is centered about a suicide and the story is spotted with 

murder, rape and general pagan philosophy. Its laneuage at times m 
sinks to the very depths. Two particular exemples of bad taste 

are found in the final affair involving the Commissioner and the 

girl and an earlier scene in a brothel. While the author has at- 

tempted to drive home s well-meant point this reviewer finis his 

disregard for the reader's sensibilities so flagrant as to become 
nauseating. There is hardly any justification for reading Hostages. 
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CRIME CLUB-NOVEMBIR SELECTION 


Knight, Kathleen Moore. Bells for the Dead. Doubleday, Doran... 


Nov. 6, 1942. 300p. $2.00 


This latest Crime Club selection, like other recent ones, relies 
for intensity upon the isolation of the scene of the crime, (this 
time a castle perched on an isolated mountain top in Guatemala), a 
very limited time of action, and less than a dozen major characters. 
When Jeremy Thorntree brought his lovely bride Joan from the States 
to the family castle she immediately sensed a change in his attitude, 
partially caused by his fear of Grandma Thorntree, the matriarch who 
dominated the household from her bed. Soon after their arrival, Carla, 
a member of the Thorntree clan, falls over a cliff, apparently mur- 
dered. Tempestuous, emotional Lisabeta, who had just been rescued 

by Jeremy from an affair with a Nazi saboteur, had openly expressed 
her hatred of Carlo but ultimately family solidarity caused the bulk 
of suspicion to be directed egainst newcomer, Joen. The bells that 

the natives said tolled to announce a death were heard again; another 
person was struck, almost fatally; Joan was now suspected more strong 
ly than ever. Well, why go further. The plot thickens, Grandma puts 

in her hand, a well-develo»ed solution is reached. 


This is above average mystery fiction. The only point of criticism 
we have is that despite the implied Catholicism of the family (note 
the padre called in to officiate at Carla's funeral service), Grandma 
demands an immediate divorce to free Jeremy from Joan. We recommend 
Bells for the Dead for all readers. 
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Keyes, Frances Parkinson. Crescent Carnival. Julian Messner, Inc. 
October 31, 1942. 807p. $3.00 


The indefatigable authoress of last season's, All That Glitters, (and 
a double-handful of earlier novels, seven volumes of non-fiction and 
@ book of poetry), has turned out another extra-length romance which 
is as good as, if not better than, her success of last year and which 
should prove as populer. 


Crescent Carnival's background is the city of the Mardi Gras, New 
Orleans, (the Crescent City), and the surrounding bayou-and levee- 
plantation country of Louisisna. Its story covers three generations, 
from 189C to 1941. The architecture indigenous to "Frenchtown" in 

New Orleans and to the plantation parishes, Creole cuisine send sones, 
carnival pomp and procedures, feminine fashions, house furnishines, 
the elaborate etiquette of the heut monds Orleansis, the Huey Long 
régime, flood control, fish-fries and barbecues are all stirred into 
the ragout of which the principal ingredient is love,--love requited 
and unrequited, love denied, love won, love lost and love delayed. 


It all began with Andy Breckenridge,--handsome, agnostic, rich and 
reckless widower (of Anne Forrestal, mother of his only son, Breck) 
and owner of the plantation "Splendida", a house on Prytania Street 
and another, a "“shot-gun" house, on Kerlerec Street,--and with beau- 
tiful Estelle Lenoir, carefully guarded daughter of an old and wealthy 
French-Creole family. These two met and fell in love; but Estelle 
finally accedes to her parents' arransement and marries Marcel Fon- 
taine. Andy then marries Aurore Fontaine sand they and their two 


children perish in a shipwreck, en route to Europe, leaving Breck, 
the orphan, heir to the Breckenridee estates. Breck is educated at 
Groton and Harvard and returns to Louisiana with a Boston-bred wife, 
Anna Forbes, who refuses to give him more than the one child, their 
son, Drew. In New Orleans, Breck meets Estelle Fontaine's dauchter, 
Marie Celeste, and they fall in love; while Anns becomes enamored of 
Nerie Celeste's brother, Olivier, who does, nct return her affection. 
Breck is about to divorce Anna to marrv Marie Celeste when he is 
drowned in flood waters while trying to reach his little son at 
"Splendida." Marie Celeste enters s Carmelite Convent the day after 
his funeral and is never seen again. But Drew, third generation of 
Breclenridge, when he grows up, is a fency-firce roving bechelor, 
involved with a gay matron, Evelyn Baird, whcn he discovers his true 
love in modest and lovely Patty Forrestal, distantly relsted to the 
first wife of Andy. Mcentinme, Stella Fontaine, third seneration of 
thet line, meets #nd loves Reoul Bienvenu, ¢ rising youne lawyer 
without sociel background. When her grandmother, Estelle, interferes 
between them, Stella soes off to Europe to study singine and becomes 
an overa star, thus fulfilline the blighted secvet ambitions of both 
Estelle and Marie Celeste. Drew is named coresvondent in the scandée- 
lous divorce proceedinrs brought by Harold 3eird sesinst his wife. 
But Patty defies gossip and marrics Drow, Stells finally sgrees to 
wed Raoul, so that at the end of the lone table, both couples are 
heeded for a happy ever-efter in spite of Pearl Harbor. 


There are, of course, many other complications, many other charac- 
ters; there is a great deel of ‘atmosphere’, suthentic without being 
too painfully obvious. The story moves along rapidlv, slowed down 
only by attempts to relate the goings-on to ths political and social 
history of the years, not alvsys successful nor particularly signi- 
ficant, in spite of the acknowledged help of Hermann Deutsch, Ralph 
Nicolson and oth:r newsmen. The movies will doubtless grab this story 
for production as enother "epic of the South", or would if Clerk 
Gable were still availeble to portray the successive Brecksnridge 
heross. 


As to the rating of Crescent Carnival for general readers: it is 
harmless for adults, and although ell situations sre delicately and 
modestly handled, it might be more prudent to recommend high school 
and tecn-aze readers to fiction less lush in "romentic" excitement. 
In these difficult days, energetic youth should not be wasting long 
hours slogging through syrup. 


Yoerra, T.R. Young Mon of ths World. Ives Wsshburn, Inc. Octoher 
30, 1942. 316p. $3.00 


Mr, Ybarra supplements his previous book of personal reminiscences, 
(Young Man of Caraccas), with en up-and-down volume which reads, 

at times like the memoirs of a garrulous kewpie-with-a-moustache, «at 
times like a sanely humorous account of the experiences of a clever 
but not particularly penetrsting nevs-feature writer, For fully a 
third of Young Man of the World, this jaundiced reviewer had the 
tolerantly amused feelins he has when a pleasantly self-confident 
round-vested clubman,--complete with dewv eves that twinkle, moist 
lips and clean-shaved flushed jowls, redolent of cigar smoke and 
barber-shop lotions,--corners him in a club-car snd after ordering 
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a scotch'n'soda begins to pour out his life story, all elaborately 
modest and completely unaware of boring. After all, that is 9 
pleasant-enough way to fill an hour or two of travel. 


Mr. Yabarra recounts with evident relish some remembrances of a 
hectic childhood shuttling between Boston, (his mother's home, hence 
he is Tom o'Boston), and Venezuela, (his father's native heath, 

whence Latin Tom); with an excursion to pre-War I, or beer-wurst-and- 
art-period, Munich. There are told, too, the usual deliberately de- 
vilish escavades of antebellum Harvard, and some cute episodes as 
cub-reporter or staff-writer for the august New York Times, padded 

out with too many mildly humorous, (and not a few not-at-all humorous) 
verses he persistently calls poems. However, once he gets to his 

years of racketing around Europe, (his trundle-bed a berth in a Wagon- 
lit, hence: Tom the Trainser, Young Man of the World), the book 
acquires more dignity, if no great significance. 


Qnce the reader gets used to Mr. Ybarre's manner, his latest book 
makes almost as engazing readine as Young Man of Caraccas. That 
should sufficiently recommend it to the more leisured reader. What 
we would like to see, sometime, is a wife's-eye view of Mr. Ybarra, 
written by the enigmatic Penny. 


Proctor, Ellen. Turning Leaves. Dodd, ifead and Co., October 27, 
1942. 384p. $2.50 The 1942 Winner of the Dodd-Mead-Redbook $10,000 


Fiction Prize. (Serialized in Redbook under Between Yesterday and 
Tomorrow ) 


Turning Leaves is the story of the modern descendants of a pioneer 
family and their adjustments to life. Specifically it is the story 

of two girls who set out to attain their goals in accordance with 

the family spirit of determination. The Livingstons had been a pione- 
er family in Minnesota, their descendants having settled there more 
than a hundred years ago. However after four generations it seemed 

as though the stock were running to seed as a result of living on 
past performance. Through the generations the family fortune and pre- 
stige had decreased and when we come to James Livingston IV there 
femains only a graciously beautiful house and seven unpredictable 
children all of whom use their diverse talents to attain success in 
some way or ancther. - 


We meet the Livingstons circa 1928 and stay with them for almost 
twleve years during which time they weave the patterns which are to 
govern their future lives. James Livingston is a rather unsuccessful 
lawver whose only interests are fracious living and the observation 
of family traits in his children. Mary, his wife, is irked by the 
family's precarious financial status which she blemes on James's 
listlessness and for which she is constantly negeing him. Early in 
the story two goels are defined by the two oldest daughters. Julia 
hungers for riches, position and material comfort end sets out to 
achieve her goal at all costs. For several vears she holds a succes- 
Sion of rather poor jobs devotine most of her attention to men of 
whom she is definitely interested in three, two of whom are cast off 
# when they cannot serve her purpose. 


The sensitive and gentler Gabrielle, is equally determined to achieve 
Success with her voice in opera. Through Kit Roberts, the femily 


phystcian, and unobstrusively in love with the much gentler Gabrielle, 
she is placed under the tutelage of Paul Dumas who develops her 

yoice over a period of years until she has reached the point where 
further study must be taken in Europe. Rufus Drake who had been 
earlier tossed aside by Julia falls in love with Gatrielle and tries 
for years to win her. But Gabrielle is so absorbed in her voice that 
she fails to return the love of either Rufus or Kit. Finally out of 

a number of men Julia emerges with the one who cannot give her the 
things she wants when she falls in love with Jeffrey Lane. Gabrielle 
also falls in love with Jeffrey but makes no attempt on her sister's 
love. 


In the meantime Jimmy, their brother, has graduated as a lawyer from 
the State University and for some time works as a lawyer for Rufus 
Drake. Finally he and Julia join in starting a specialty resteurant 
which later becomes successful and in whth all their ambitions are 
centered. While preparing to openthe restaurant Julia meets Richard 
Chambers, wealthy department store owner, and immediately grasps the 
main chance. In spite of her love for Jeffrey she dismisses him and 
sets out cold-bloodedly to win Chambers. She succeeds and merries 
him. Jeffrey is still in love with Julia but begins to pav his at- 
tentions to Gabrielle who is overjoyed. Gabrielle postpones her 
European trip until Jeffrev finally proposes to her and they are 
ag be married as the story ends leaving everything hanging in 
mid-air. 


Turning Leaves is a rather inconclusive story with little or no 
Beniticance save that both good and bad family traits are trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. Its main theme shows us two 
girls, one of whom sacrifices love for wealth and matcrial comfort 
while the other sacrifices artistic success for a man who does not 
really love her. These two situations have been developed by the 
author but to neither of them does she give an enswer. As the story 
ends both girls are wondering what the future holds. The Livingstons 
afe amusing, most of their life is fairly natural and the book is 
well-written. Otherwise we can see no value in it and although it may 
be. allowed to adults there is no reason to recommend it to any extent. 


Horgan, Paul. The Common Heart. Harper and Brothers, November 1l, 


1942. 398p. $2.50 


Mr, Horgan's first full-length novel to appear in five years is first- 
rate fiction and can be recommended to all, without further reserva- 
tion than that it will be most appreciated by the adult reader. 


Peter Rush of Albuquerque, New Mexico, was an interne in a New York 
hospital when he met Susan ("Noonie”") Larkin. His roommate at the 
hospital, Willie Treddinger, was Noonie's cousin, and took Peter wi 
him to Rochester for a week-end visit to the Larkins’. Peter marric1l 
Noonie in Rochester end took her back with him to his beloved New 
Mexico, to Albuquerque, which was just becoming known as a haven for 
sufferers from tuberculosis. Two years after they were married, 
Noonie's first child elmost caused her death. Although her son was 
Strong, she feared having any more children after her recovery. As 

a doctor, Peter understood, was patient and faithful; but a barrier 
grew between them. Noonie drifted into a form of hypochondria and 
filled her hours with magazine reading; Peter spent his few leisure 


hours in devoted study of the history of his native State. 


It was not until their son, Donald, was thirteen that Peter Rush 
met Mary Carmichael, a woman novelist who had come to Albuquerque 
for a rest and with 4 letter of introduction from Dr. Wiiliam Tred- 
dinger. She and Peter found kindred interests end gradually fell in 
love. For the first time, Peter seriously considers putting an end 
to his lovalty to Noonie, plans to ask for a divorce and to begin 
another life with Molly Carmichael. Unaware of Peter's interest in 
snother women, Noonie is suddenly brought to realize her cowardice 
and in despair takes an overdose of sleeping pills. Peter finds her 
in time, restores her life and her love, and breaks off completely 
with Molly. 


This rather hackneyed plot is invested with originality and dignity 
by author Horgan, who interweaves with it the story of Willa Shoe- 
maker and her two children, Martha and Wayne. Willa Shoemaker is 

an indomitably spirited little woman who came to New Mexico with her 
husband, hoping the sun and air would heal his lungs. When he died, 
she remained stubbornly in Albuquerque, worked as a waitress at the 
Harvey House, and made a happy home for her two children in a little 
cottage under an old cottonwood tree. But she never abandoned the 
dream of one day taking her children back to the "sreen country" of 
her home in Michigan, if only for a visit. When a buyer appears for 
the few acres of desert land she and her husband had vainly tried to 
make into a chicken farm, her dream is realized. Martha, her young 
daughter, goes away with her mother reluctantly, because she has 

found an idyllic first-love in the drugazist's wholesome son, Russell 
Bun") Summerfield. But Martha's love is not as deep as she had 
thought; for she marries a Michigan lad before the end of the sumner 
and does not return to New Mexico. Bun finds solace, under Dr. Rush's 
guidance, in devoting himself to preparation for the study of surgery. 


Interspersed with these two themes are many little catches of New 
Mexico history and fond descriptions of its land and skies. And the 
boy-age adventures of Donald Rush and Wayne Shoemaker,--chums who 
ride their bikes together to school, over the viaduct across the 
railroad into the desert land beyond the city, and to swimming holes 
along the Rio Grande,--serve es a warp upon which the heavier threads 
of narrative are woven. 


Mr. Horgan handles the delicate problem of Noonie, involvine as it 
does the relations of Peter and Molly, and the young fervor of Martha 
and Bun with admirable skill and without trying to prove to all-and- 
sundry that he, too, has read Freud and Havelock [llis. His people 
have decency and dignity; they are completely human, not merely ani- 
tal. He seems to possess, himself, the "common heart" which he seems 
to bestow, by his title, upon Dr. Peter Rush. He makes some experi- 
Ments with punctuation as an interpretative eid which are unorthodox 
and not always successful; but his style is natuzl and superior. 
Catholic librarians will welcome it, as will Catholic readers of 
discrimination. 


R.F. Grady, S.d. 
University of Scranton 
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Corrs .ction 


Gable, Sister O.S.B. Great Modern Catholic Short 
Stories. Sheed and Ward, October 21, 1942. 372p. *3.00. 
Carried in BEST SULIERS, Oct: 28, 1942, v.2, no.l6, page 198. 


The review was in error in stating that Vincent McHugh's 
Parish of the Cockroaches was omitted. We wish to correct 
this error by stating that Mr. McHugh's story was contained 
in the book. 


The Editor 
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